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The Christian Register 


A. U. A. in Shoals Conference 


Thirty-fwe ministers, and other delegates, participate 


in varied and inspiring program 
JESSIE BE. DONAHUE 


ISLES OF SHOALS, N.H., August 9. 


HE first conference at the Isles of 

Shoals to be sponsored by the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association has closed after 
a notably successful week under the chair- 
manship of Rev. Charles R. Joy, who was 
assisted on the program committee by 
Dr. Walter Reid Hunt and Charles 8. 
Bolster. That it was successful in the 
estimation of the Association as well as 
from the point of view of the delegates 
was indicated in the remarks of Dr. Louis 
G. Cornish, Association president, at the 
closing banquet Friday evening. 

“We hope and expect to hold another 
series of meetings for one week next year”, 
said Dr. Cornish, who presided at the 
banquet. He referred to the architect’s 
plan of small stone houses on Star Island, 
of which Tuck Parsonage is the first, with 
central common and dining rooms. The 
next unit would cost about $5,000, he 
stated, and suggested it as a beautiful 
and enduring memorial. 

Guest speakers at the banquet included 
Dr. Lee S. McCollester, dean of Crane 
School of Religion at Tufts College; Rev. 
Charles E. Dunn, secretary of the Star 
Island Congregational Conference, which 
opens to-day; Malcolm C. Rees, adminis- 
trative vice-president of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, and Miss Katharine M. 
Glidden, the executive secretary of the 
Y. P. R. U. Dr. MeCollester and Mr. Dunn 
pointed out the lack of real division be- 
tween Unitarianism and either Univer- 
salism or Congregationalism. 

“The Unitarian and Universalist 
churches are now essentially one”, de- 
clared Dr. McCollester. “Their work is 
very important in these days of contro- 
versy and criticism. I am not disturbed 
by any of the controversies now going 
on, for out of them will come new affir- 
mations of faith. These liberal churches 
will never be large, but they are to be 
more powerful in the constructive move- 
ments of religion. As I interpret the 
deeper reactions of men to-day, I see a 
new supremacy of the spiritual. The 
physical precedes the spiritual, but the 
spiritual must rise to the control and use 
of the material, or all is finally lost in 
disaster. At periods, mankind seems near 
disaster, but always some souls sense 
danger, lead the way, and mankind moves 
to a higher level.” 

Mr. Dunn paid tribute to Unitarians as 
great humanitarians. The Trinitarian- 
Unitarian controversy over the person of 
Christ was of minor importance, he thinks. 
The primary concern of the first Unita- 
rians in New England was combating the 
prevailing emphasis on original sin and 
total depravity. Mr. Dunn thinks that one 
of the best contributions Unitarians can 
make to-day is to permeate the ecclesias- 
tical areas everywhere with the spirit that 
makes for unity. 


“When the day comes that registers the 
inclusion of all Christians within one fam- 
ily circle, thanks should be given to Chan- 
ning and similar tolerant, liberal-minded 
souls”, Mr. Dunn declared. He suggested 
that the real divisions to-day are within 
the denominations and not between them. 
“To talk about the unity of Christendom 
is obviously foolish when the various de- 
nominations are not united within them- 
selves”, he said, and also pointed to the 
present peril in the confusion of modern 
thought, common to all liberal circles. 

The influence of American Unitarian 
Association Week at the Shoals should 
seep into the churches in the coming year 
through the fact that approximately 
thirty-five ministers were present at some 
or all of the sessions. Twice daily the 
ministers gathered for special counsel 
about their preaching from Dr. William 
Laurence Sullivan of Germantown, Pa. 
This feature of the week’s program was 
one which the committee designed for a 
Retreat for the younger ministers, but 
the more seasoned preachers were glad 
to avail themselves of the advice of Dr. 
Sullivan. 

Dr. Sullivan was the preacher Sunday 
morning, when he spoke on “The Trans- 
figuration”, urging the present need to 
look upon Jesus with a transfiguring eye, 
end to look upon other men and things 
in the same way. ‘‘The universe is trans- 
figured when it speaks to a soul’, he 
said. “One has not begun to live until 
one can see through a transfiguring eye.” 

Each morning during the week Dr. 
Sullivan spoke briefly at the service in 
the meeting-house on “Contrasts and Con- 
flicts in the Life of Jesus’. In these he 
has picked out for discussion such con- 
trasts as those between Jesus and John 
the Baptist, the disciples, the legalists or 
Pharisees, the world, and Pilate. 

Judge Roger S. Galer of Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa, was the principal speaker at the 
opening session of the week, speaking on 
“A Program for Liberals’. Judge Galer 
declared that liberalism is affecting not 
only theology but business, so that the 
latter is becoming more and more tolerant 
and humane. Liberal religious forces are 
to-day confronted by three important 
problems. They are theological, sociolog- 
ical, and economic. Liberal religion, to 
justfy itself, must offer a logically de- 
fensible and practically workable sub- 
stitute for the loss of an eternal, in- 
fallible authority in morals, he emphasized. 

Other speakers Saturday evening were 
Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, Charles 8. Bolster, 
and Miss Sara Comins of Boston. Fred 
W. Archibald, who was the Sunday morn- 
ing soloist, led the community singing 
Saturday and at other times during the 
week, A message of greeting from Gover- 
nor William T. Gardiner of Maine was 
read, 
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Sunday evening Rey. Lyman M. Green- 
man of Chelmsford, Mass., gave an in- 
terestingly informal illustrated talk on 
Palestine, based on a personal visit there. 
Later in the week, Rev. John Day of 
Westford, Mass., spoke one evening on 
“Japanese Color Prints’’, during which he 
exhibited a large collection of artistic 
prints acquired during a _ residence of 
about two years in Japan. 

Rey. Leon R. Land of the Bronx Free 
Fellowship was the speaker Wednesday 
evening. Mr. Land’s subject was “Can 
Religion Be Made to Appeal to Youth?’ 
a question which he answered from his 
own experience in the Bronx, of which 
he gave a vivid description. The larger 
portion of the Free Fellowship group are 
young people of under twenty-five years. 
“Our young people are trying to make the 
Bronx Free Fellowship interesting enough 
so that the older people will become more 
active’ was his surprising statement, 
showing a reversal of the usual conditions. 

Another evening address was by Rev. 
John C. Petrie of Memphis, Tenn., on 
“What the Shoals Mean to Me’. Mr. 
Petrie in this talk showed what the Shoals 
spirit does to men who have not hitherto 
known such an influence. 

No feature of the week inspired so much 
interest as a three-cornered discussion of 
the subject, “If I Were President of the 
American Unitarian Association’. Those 
who were scheduled for this program were 
Rey. Earl C. Davis of Concord, N.H.; Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow of Meadville Theolog- 
ical School, and William Roger Greeley 
of Lexington, Mass. Because of business 
pressure, Mr. Greeley was not present in 
person, but his paper was presented by 
his son, Roland Greeley. While a few 
practical suggestions were made, all three 
expressed general satisfaction with the 
status quo. A general feeling for an ex- 
tended missionary program—under that of 
some other name—ran through the dis- 
cussion. This extension work would in- 
clude not only larger contacts with in- 
ternational liberals but a revision of ser- 
mons and tracts, and extension of the 
liberal viewpoint through enlarged use 
of the printed word. 

Since the Isles of Shoals entered into 
the journey of the Puritans to America 
three hundred years ago, the program 
committee included a tercentenary pag- 
eant, “Toward Freedom”, in the events 
of Friday. The pageant, which was pro- 
duced by its author, Mrs. John Pratt 
Whitman, was given on the rocky shore 
of the island in front of the walls of the 
tennis court. Several incidents of Star 
Island history were introduced, such as 
the bringing to the Shoals, by Captain 
Miles Standish, of Thomas Morton of 
Quincy, Mass., an early reveler and law- 
breaker. The scene showed friendly In- 
dians supplying him with food and cloth- 
ing. The landing of John Smith on the 
islands was also portrayed. Shoalers 
everywhere would have enjoyed the in- 
troduction of Adeline, the island cow, 
into the dramatis persone of the pageant. 
With William Blackstone, the first resi- 
dent and owner of Shawmut, Mass., in 
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England’s Late Poet Laureate 
The Treasured Work of Robert Bridges 
R. NICOL CROSS, M.A. 
British Correspondent of THu REGISTHR 
I. THe Man II. His Porerry and the final interpretation of the uni- 
AST April, Robert Bridges, the Poet The outstanding themes of Robert verse must be in terms of mind and what 


Laureate of England since 1913, died 
at the ripe age of eighty-five, just a few 
months after giving to the world his 
“Testament of Beauty’, hailed by com- 
petent critics as the finest work of the 
English poetry in this century and a per- 
manent addition to the treasury of epic 
song. 

His poetry, gathering into its versatile 
grace the full-blown flower of modern 
culture and wrought out in the fairest 
tradition of classical craftsmanship, has 
remained unknown to the multitude. He 
never courted publicity nor seared for 
popularity. 

“His soul was like a star and dwelt 
apart.” It was emotion recollected in tran- 
quillity, born out of the heart where all 
great things take their rise, but subdued 
to forms of beauty and endurance by the 
master touch of the mind. 

He was born in good circumstances and 
was educated at Eton, most exclusive of 
English public schools, and afterward at 
Oxford. The bent of his mind was to 
ward science, and with a second class in 
his classical studies he took a medical 
degree, traveled abroad, and later held 
one or two hospital posts. An attack of 
pneumonia in 1881 led to his. retirement 
from a medical career and his settlement 
‘at Yattendon in Berkshire, where he had 
a property. There he remained for the 
next twenty years, marrying the daughter 
of Alfred Waterhouse, A.R.A., and inter- 
esting himself in church music, especially 
of the Elizabethan period. There, too, 
he published his Yattendon Hymnal, from 
which three hymns have been included in 
“Hymns of Worship”, the latest compila- 
tion for use in oar Free Phristian 
Churches. 


Afterward he settled at Chilswell on — 


Boars Hill, which overlooks the ancient 
city of Oxford, now mingling the roar 
and dust of rushing machines with the 
last enchantments of the medieval world, 
‘and from that Parnassus be sent forth 
the edicts of his Muse to those who had 
ears to hear. 

They tell us he was a man of dis- 
tinguished physical presence, great in 
‘stature, well proportioned, with a leonine 
‘head, expressive lips, full-toned voice; a 
personality of extraordinary charm, and, 
above all, of transparent sincerity of feel- 
ing and character, body and mind ac- 
cording well to make an athlete and 
scholar. 


Bridges’ poetry are those by which all the 
poets have been deeply moved—the uni- 
versal and perennial emotions of the 
heart of man, the eternal blossoms of 
experience and spirit, Nature, Beauty, and 
Love. 


(a) Nature 


It is very old and hoary philosophy that 
if God is our Father, Earth is our Mother. 
Man gathers sustenance from the earth, 
like Antzeus he renews his strength by 
contact with her, and on her bosom with 
its measured rhythms from of old and 
its primal peace gathered from the eter- 
nities that slumber in her heart, he finds 
refuge and healing from the weariness, 
the fever, and the fret of this thing called 
life. To Bridges there was nothing so 
lovely as is the smile upon her face, 
except love itself, and all her accents 
were music sprinkled on the furrowed 
brow of human affairs and fates in that 
holy baptism whose rite gives entrance 
to communion with felicity. 


“Riding adown the country lanes 
One day in spring, 

Heavy at heart with all the pains 
Of man’s imagining :— 


The stillness of the lenten air 
Call’d into sound 

The motions of all life that were 
In field and farm around: 


So fair it was, so sweet and bright, 
_ The jocund Spring 
Awoke in me the old delight 

Of man’s imagining, 


Riding adown the country lanes: 
The larks sang high.— 

O heart! for all thy griefs and pains 
Thou shalt be loth to die.” 


Nature, of course, could touch other 
strings in the harp that twangs 


“Thro’ the everlasting strife 
In the mystery of life’, 


than those which vibrate into 


“Days 
Worthy of the Vergilian muse, 
Fit for the gaiety of Mozart.’ 


It was his teaching that Nature comes to 
self-consciousness in man, finds herself 
realized in him; so that the rapt response 
to Nature which is distinctive of man 
tells the secret of their underlying unity, 


is highest in the human spirit. 


“Love, from whom the world begun 
Hath the secret of the sun. 


Love can tell, and love alone, 

Whence the million stars were strewn, 
Why each atom knows its own, 

How, in spite of woe and death, 

Gay is life and sweet is breath.” 


This is for our poet not only the in- 
stinctive ery of a lyrical emotion or a 
brief exaltation but, as the “Testament 
of Beauty” shows, the sure edict of in- 
structed wisdom and rational reflection. 


“From Universal Mind the first-born atoms 
draw ; 

their function, whose rich chemistry the plants 
transmute 

to make organic life, whereon animals feed 

to fashion sight and sense and give service to 
man, 

who sprung from them is conscient in his 
last degree 

of ministry unto God, the Universal Mind 

whither all effect returneth whence it came.” 


Not only, however, hath “Wisdom fash- 
ioned the nascent earth and the energy 
of its life that they might come to evolu- 
tion in the becoming of man’, but the 
order of nature itself, all the choir of 
heaven and furniture of earth, derives 
its being and form from the mind that 
is in man and its workings. The back- 
ground of Bridges’ thought lies in Berke- 
ley, Kant, and modern science. 


“Without thine ear sound would hav no report, 
natur hav no music.” 


“Has thou then thought that all this ravish- 
ing music 

that stirreth so thy heart, making thee dream 
of things 

illimitable, unsearehable and of heavenly im- 
port, 

is but a light disturbance of the atoms of 
air, 

whose jostling ripples, 
ear, are tuned 

to resonant scale, and thence by 
throned mind received 

on the spiral stairway of her audience cham- 
ber 

as heralds of high spiritual significance?’ 


gathered within the 


the en- 


Thus not only the material elements but 
the full meaning and reality of things 
ean only be found in mind or conscious- 
ness, and the spirit of man is not merely 
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the latest stage and product of nature 
but also her co-creator and interpreter. 


(b) Beauty 


Bridges was a passionate and sensi- 
tive lover of beauty. 


“My eyes for beauty pine, 

My soul for Goddes grace.” 
Or again: 

“T love all beauteous things, 
I seek and adore them; 
God hath no better praise, 
And man in his hasty days 
Is honoured for them.” 


Protestantism, especially in its Puritan 
forms, has enthroned the moral impera- 
tive at the center of the universe and 
interpreted life in terms of the moral 
category. The vital tissue of experience 
and history is woven out of the conflict of 
good and evil, right and wrong, and the 
one thing which gives the human drama 
any rational meaning and redeems it from 
being “a tale told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing’, is 
the gradual conquest of the passions and 
the realization of an ideal conceived 
chiefly in ethical terms. 

To Bridges, beauty is the more ultimate 
eategory and, in accordance with the 
Pheedrus of Plato, to whom he owes much, 
it is the goal of life’s long ascent, the inner 
spring and motive of the soul’s elevation 
and movement toward higher excellence, 
as it is also the unconscious but sleep- 
less urge that directs the forces which 
lie deep within nature. 


“This ken we truly, that as wonder to intellect, 

so for the soul desire of beauty is mover and 
spring, 

whence in whatever his spirit is most moved, 
a man 

wil most be engaged with beauty.” 


And again: 
“enough that thus I deem 
of Beauty among Goddes best gifts, and even 
above 
the pleasur of Virtu accord it honour of men.” 


There is a further and higher judgment to 
be pronounced on human conduct and on 
things than to say they are good. It is to 
be able to say that they are beautiful. 
Moral rectitude may be a stern, cold, or 
even a rather forbidding and unattractive 
thing, and it certainly cannot be a perfect 
and wholly satisfying thing until it has 
the added touch which spells grace. So 
he who, in his attitude to Nature, does 
not get beyond the motive of use and the 
canons of utility, misses the soul of her 
and loses the finest she has to give. 


“For beauty, being the best of all we know, 
Sums up the unsearchable and secret aims of 
nature.” 


God himself is shaping the whole cos- 
nos not merely into a scene where @thical 
principles and an unexceptionable moral- 
ity will be realized, but into a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever, and it is man’s 
chief end to work out with Him that final 
consummation of all things. 


“This world is unto God a work of art, 

of which the unaccomplished heavenly plan 
is hid in life within the creature's heart 
and for perfection looketh unto man.” 


In this respect, Bridges seems to trans- 
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cend Plato’s conception, in which the Good 
is the supreme Form and solar Ideal, and 
to embrace the full Greek conception of 
the Beautiful-Good Kaloskagathos. 


(c) Love 


As beauty is the objective goal of all, 
so the master emotion which it evokes 
and which corresponds to it is love. Love 
is more than intellect or reason or mere 


«passion, but it blends them all in its up- 


ward flame and transfigures them in the 
ultimate vital reality of experience, at 
once human and divine. It is the energy, 
inspiration, and guide of life, and with 
it the heart is rich—it is full with its 
native activity and satisfaction. 


“Love that I know, love that I am wise in, love 
My strength, my pride, my grace, my skill 
untaught, 

My faith here upon earth, my hope above, 
My contemplation and perpetual thought: 
The pleasure of my fancy, my heart’s fire, 
My joy, my peace, my praise, my happy theme, 
The aim of my doing, my desire 

Of being, my life by day, by night my dream.” 


Wordsworth spoke of Duty as the prin- 
ciple that kept the stars in harmony and 


bound the heavens with strength. For 
Bridges the stars shine by the light of love. 


“One splendour thence is shed 

From all the stars above; 

’Tis named when God’s name is said; 
’Tis loved, ‘tis heavenly love. 


And every gentle heart 

That burns with true desire 

Is lit from eyes that mirror part 
Of that celestial fire.” 
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Once more, as elsewhere, to find the 
edict of the lyric emotion deepened and 
enlarged by reflection into the principle of 
a philosophy or the faith of a religion 
we should turn to his great epic and last 
work, “The Testament of Beauty’’, where 
his profoundest thought, moving over the 
ranges of modern and ancient culture, 
embodies in a serene manifold grace, mel- 
lowed to archaic forms and accents, the 
treasures of a rare mind and a _ poetic 
soul. There he comes before us as the 
spectator of all time and existence, and in 
the rich-colored light of eventide his song 
is as the song of the blackbird on the 
topmost branches of the tree of life, hail- 
ing the summer night as it falls around 
with music that will meet and well be- 
come the dawn. 

As the intellect of man is a ray of the 
mind of God, so through the love in the 
human heart we read as in a glass the 
character of the Divine Original. Thus 
does “The Testament” close: 


“God is seen as the very self-essence of love, 
Creator and mover of all as activ Lover of all, 
self-expressed in not-self, without which no 


self were. 

In thought whereof is neither beginning or 
end 

nor space nor time; ror any fault nor gap 
therein 


’twixt self and not-self, mind and body, 
mother and child, 

’twixt lover and loved, 
ONE ETERNAL 

in the love of Beauty and in the selfhood of 
Love.” 


God and man: but 


Dr. Hosmer’s Pilgrim Tercentenary Hymn 


Of interest to the people of Massachusetts in this tercentenary year of 
the Puritan founding of the Bay Colony is this hymn written for the Pilgrim 
tercentenary of 1920 by the late Dr. Frederick L. Hosmer, and sung at the 
tercentenary service in the First Church in Plymouth, Mass., December 19, 
1920. It aoe originally published in The Boston Herald, and bore the title 
“1620-1920”, 


All hail to the memories holy and high 
That encircle the New-Plymouth shore! 
Ever star-like they shine in humanity’s sky, 
But they wrought and they trusted in God. 


To-day, in the light of the centuries past, 
The full reach of their faith is revealed; 
Transcendent our heritage, yearly more vast, 
And they speak to the soul evermore. 
To the exiles was given fair freedom in law 
To implant in the wilderness sod; 
They received not the promise in faith they foresaw. 
By their vision and loyalty sealed. 
Forefathers and mothers, O look from the sphere 
Of your rest from the labors of earth; 
Impart of your spirit, lone truth’s pioneer, 
Let it have through the land a rebirth! 


From the hilltops of vision, unclouded and free, 
Fresh currents of life ever flow, 
As streams from the mountain that draw to the sea 
And feed the broad rivers below; 
And far on their bosom, like ships on the tide, 
The hopes of mankind are borne on: 
Not in vain have they lived nor in vain have they died 
Who survive in the work they have done! 
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The Principles of William Howard Taft 


VIII 


The Ideals Which Guided Him 


EDWARD H. COTTON 
“The best of all is the pure joy of service” 


EORGE WASHINGTON has a claim 

to the title “Father of his Country” 
which we are not inclined to dispute. But 
are we assuming too much when we say 
that during Mr. Taft’s later years the 
entire nation looked up to him with such 
regard as children might express for a 
benevolent parent? He had a fatherly per- 
sonality. For thirty years he had been a 
national and international figure. Success 
had not spoiled him. Defeat had not em- 
bittered him. He had expanded and mel- 
lowed with the passing years. About his 
genial personality gathered a charm per- 
sons who knew him could not resist, and 
which multitudes who had never seen him 
were bound to feel. 


Newspaper Men Loved Him 


He had a genius for friendship. He 
liked to have people near him; and they, 
in turn, liked to be near him. These 
friends included more than intimates of 
the family circle and the home-town folks. 
The extent of his friendship extended be- 
yond the reach of party, religion, and 
race. One reason for his unpopularity 
with Republican leaders in 1912 was his 
impolitic statement, and its implications, 
that he could not see why he should not 
appoint applicants to office, if they were 
able men, regardless of party affiliation. 
He lost votes because of his friendship 
for a Catholic cardinal. But exhibiting 
this same friendly spirit while Civil Gov- 
ernor of the Philippines won the allegi- 
ance of the Filipinos. “You can never 
reach the East except through its heart”, 
said Lord Curzon once. Illustrating that 
idea, an observer remarked, “Taft was 
the first Saxon to love the Malay; and 
the Malay returned it.” It is doubtful if 
Mr. Taft could have accomplished the 
really huge task of pacifying and organ- 
izing the Islands had he not exhibited 
this friendly flow of soul. The Filipinos 
called themselves his “little brown broth- 
ers’ and named him “Santo” (Saint) 
Taft. The chief insurrectionist, Aguinaldo, 
did not care for his policies; but the fact 
remains that for three centuries the 
Islands had not flourished as they did 
under the Taft administration, an'ti-im- 
perialists notwithstanding. 

He could not be brusque and brief with 
callers; he had to exchange jokes and 
stories while important business waited. 
Why should he take off the heads of ef- 
ficient public servants, even though they 
were on the other side of the political 
fence? Newspaper men loved him because 
he gave them copious, lively copy, and 
because he stood patiently to be photo- 
graphed. However, the most docile ox will 
protest when the load gets unreasonable. 
On a certain occasion, when an enter- 
prising photographer had arranged him 


in a number of unconventional positions, 
he exclaimed, “Don’t you think six ex- 
posures of me in my most ungainly pos- 
tures ought to suffice?” 

Nothing in his life hurt him like the mel- 
ancholy severing of his friendship with 
Roosevelt. He had nothing harsh to say 
about his one-time friend, and was the 
first to make overtures of peace. But the 
iron had gone deep into his soul, and even 
after the reconciliation friends perceived 
that the relationship was one he preferred 
not to discuss. 

At Yale he had been “father” of his 
class. “To see his huge bulk come solidly 
and fearlessly across the campus’, re- 
marked a classmate, “was to take a fresh 
hold on life’. Everyone in college thought 
of himself as “Bill” Taft’s friend, and 
that feeling prevailed among all those 
who subsequently came under his in- 
fluence. 

The Taft family lived moderately. The 
family had a simple country home at 
Murray Bay on the St. Lawrence River, 
selected by the father. Natives along the 
river called him le petit juge. His half- 
brother, Charles P. Taft, who had a home 
near by, relates that he would often see 
his brother in the moonlight solemnly 
walking up and down in front of the 
house attempting to soothe a fretful child. 
He had quietly carried it from the house 
that the rest of the family might sleep. 
In his expedition as peace ambassador to 
Japan and Russia he had carried his fam- 
ily along, and that without servants to 
help. A friend remarked to Mrs. Taft that 
of course she would take a maid with her. 
“Yes”, Mrs. Taft replied. “I call him Bill.” 


An “Expansive Man” 


He was a large man. An observer, see- 
ing him emerge from an assembly, which 
he had addressed, once remarked, “It’s 
like seeing a dreadnought launched, isn’t 
it?’ One time, when he was Secretary of 
War, a newspaper man inquired, “How 
much do you weigh, Mr. Taft?’ “I won’t 
tell you”, boomed the Secretary. “Speaker 
Reed used to say that no gentleman could 
weigh more than two hundred pounds. I 
have amended that to three hundred.” In 
reality he went up to three hundred and 
fifty. Alarmed, he adopted methods of re- 
ducing his weight, and after persistent 
efforts, pursued through a series of years, 
succeeded. He was large rather than cor- 


-pulent. He had a clear-cut, intellectual, 


handsome face, out of which shone per- 
petual good nature. With all his great 
bulk, he was remarkably light of foot on 
the dance floor, a pastime in which he de- 
lighted. His great weight, well distrib- 
uted, gave him personality. Roosevelt 
called him an “expansive” man. : 
The Taft smile became famous around 
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the world. It contributed enormously to 
his success and became almost as well 
known as the man himself. The amazed 
Filipinos declared they had never seen 
anything like it. “The Spaniards never 
smiled like that!” they exclaimed. A per- 
son with such a laugh couldn’t have ene- 
mies. He had opponents in plenty, but 
few enemies. When that broad, cheerful 
countenance expanded in a _ smile, the 
audience was captured, though the 
speaker had not uttered a word. And he 
had a laugh for all occasions, a deep, rum- 
bling, whole-souled laugh that carried 
with it a wealth of humor. Mr. Taft could 
not seem to laugh moderately. To hear 
it was like seeing the sun break through 
clouds. It was contagious; and everyone, 
presently, was laughing—why, one hardly 
knew. 


Presidency No Joke 


He was able to see something funny in 
the most dismal occasions—perhaps there 
were times when he should not have done 
so. No event in his administration as 
President injured him more among men 
on whom he must depend to put through 
his policies than a letter “reading out” 
of the party all progressives who had dif- 
fered with the President on the tariff 
bill, and the Ballinger-Pinchot contro- 
versy over conservation of national re- 
sources. The President laughed heartily 
over the upset suffered by ambitious men. 
He found at last, however, that the Presi- 
dency was far from a joke, particularly 
when Roosevelt returned, called him to 
account for his stewardship, and accused 
him of hiding the talent with which he 
had been entrusted in the earth rather 
than putting it out to exchange. Then, 
for the first time in his hearty, buoyant 
life, Taft faced a tragedy. He was thrust 
from Washington with a violence that 
would have either squelched or embit- 
tered most men. It did neither to him. 
He saw the humor even of that desperate 
situation, and informed those who had 
voted for him that they belonged to a 
small but select minority. He was always 
relating funny stories. One of his favor- 
ites was about a man being tried for mur- 
der in the Tipperary assizes in Ireland. 
The accused had assaulted a man and 
had broken his skull. The attorney for 
the accused wished to introduce medical 
testimony which would prove that the 
murdered man had an eggshell skull. 
Whereupon the presiding judge inter- 
rupted: “What business had a man with 
an eggshell skull in Tipperary?’ 

He showed a friend, once, an unsigned 
letter he had received. The letter con- 
tained nothing but insults and hard 
names. “Now, just think’, laughed Taft, 
“how great that person must have felt 
once he had got that out of his system!" 

Taft's voice was as big as his frame, 
and he always roared his welcome to his 
friends. In public speech it was rich and 
sonorous. To the end it retained its 
hearty, youthful quality, revealing a dis- 
position happy and at peace with the 
world. Taft was not an eloquent speaker. 
He could not dazzle like Theodore Roose- 
velt. His addresses and writings were not 
epigrammatic ; they were not even original. 
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They were rather weighty and _ solid. 
He never talked nonsense; but neither 
did he speak or write striking phrases. 
His mind was the legal, judicious sort 
that weighed words and sentences, gen- 
erally fatal to pointed, stirring discourse. 
He could persuade and convince with his 
logic, but not sweep an audience off its 
feet. He had a large brain, and thought 
clearly and logically. His conclusions were 
sensible and sound, and his forecasts 
liable to be accurate. His judgment, par- 
ticularly, in legal affairs, was of superior 
quality, and in the course of his long 
judicial career his decisions established 
several precedents. 

In delicate international situations in- 
volving far-reaching results, as in the 
Philippines, at Panama; in the Orient, and 
in Russia, he displayed an astonishing 
diplomacy and balance. He was long 
known at Washington as the great arbi- 
trator. While President he made one or 
two hasty remarks. Newspaper men seized 
on them, published them with embroid- 
ery, and did him irreparable harm. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt made a score of tactless 
statements to Taft’s one. But a startling 
remark from “T. R.” delighted the 
people, while one less thoughtless from 
Taft made them angry. One of Roose- 
velt’s holds on the American public was 
his flair for overriding all the proprieties, 
social and political. 


Disliked Partisan Politics 


Mr. Taft had high motives. In all his 
offices he acted from a sense of principle ; 
even his political opponents conceded that. 
It was principle that sent him to the 
Philippines against his wish, and kept 
him there, though the Supreme Court 
twice beckoned. It was principle that kept 
him on the disagreeable Panama Canal 
Commission, though once more he might 
have realized his dearest ambition. He 
would not compromise with the Roose- 
yeltians, though to have done so would 
have meant party solidarity, possibly re- 
election. As we have said before, we are 
not pointing this out as a virtue. He saw 
no reason why he should not support the 
Aldrich Tariff Bill. It seemed a good one 
for the conntry and actually changed 
a large national deficit to an encouraging 
balance in two years. But to support Can- 
non and Aldrich was the height of politi- 
cal imprudence. He cordially disliked the 
necessity of political compromise, and 
said, “It is the necessity one is under of 
carrying on such public business, secur- 
ing witnesses, establishing evidence in re- 
spect to everything done that one is not 
a thief and has no corrupt motives, which 
makes administrative work under condi- 
tions of partisan politics so irksome to 
me,” 

Partisan politics, in the end, got more 
than irksome—he hated them. It must 
have. given him immense satisfaction, 
when, as private citizen, he could come 
boldly out and support with enthusiasm 
Mr. Wilson’s League of Nations policy, so 
bitterly contested by partisan zealots. 

He was fond of good things of life: 
good food, travel, genial associates, golf, 
and horseback riding. But he was entirely 
temperate. The night of Thanksgiving 
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Day, following his election to the office 
of President, he was the guest of honor 
at a banquet at Virginia Hot Springs. 
On approaching his place at the table, 
he quietly turned down all the glasses ex- 
cept the water-goblet. An alert reporter, 
hovering near, observed the incident, and 
immediately published a story in a New 
York daily to the effect that \the Presi- 
dent elect had gone over to the prohibi- 
tionists. In reality, Mr. Taft had no such 
thought and had merely refused the wine 
as a matter of health-precaution. 


His Religion 


He was opposed to the eighteenth 
amendment, not because he did not wish 
to see intoxicating liquors banished from 
the nation—he did; but because of the 
embarrassment sure to follow on an at- 
tempted enforcement. He was not much 
impressed by the fluent argument that 
prohibition interfered with personal lib- 
erty. His objection was a practical one 
and the result of long judicial experience. 
The way to control the evil, he said, is 
not by a constitutional amendment but 
by State control. 

He was a religious man. His church 
preference was Unitarian, and he inter- 
ested himself actively in the affairs of that 
body. But he interpreted that interest on 
the broadest basis. Thus he ordered that 
the Catholic religion continue to be taught 
in the Americanized schools in the Philip- 
pines because investigation had assured 
him that the educational system in the 
Islands was not ready for a change. He 
formed a close friendship with the Roman 
Catholic, Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of 
Baltimore, though certain sectarian pa- 
pers exploited that friendship and it cost 
him many votes in 1912. He frequently 
spoke in churches of all persuasions, and 
took occasion, often, to commend the mis- 
sionary enterprise, as he had observed 
the effects of it in his journeys about the 
world. Those were wise and carefully 
selected words he spoke in a certain pub- 
lic address: “I have had some opportunity 
to know how dependent we are on the 
spread of Christianity in any hope we 
may have of uplifting the peoples whom 
Providence has thrust upon us for our 
guidance.” 

Again he said: “No one can study the 
movement of modern civilization from an 
utterly impartial standpoint, and not real- 
ize that Christianity, and the spirit of 
Christianity, is the only basis for the 
hope of modern civilization and the 
growth of popular self-government. The 
spirit of Christianity is pure democracy. 
It is the equality of man before God; the 
equality of man before the law, which is, 
as I understand it. the most godlike mani- 
festation that man has been able to 
make.” 

Where will you go to find a finer ap- 
preciation of the gospel of Jesus than 
that? 

As a young man he became president 
of the Unity. Club connected with his home 
church. (Unitarian) in Cincinnati.. He 
united with All Souls Unitarian Church, 
Washington, D.C., in 1908, and served 
that parish in various capacities. Its min- 
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ister, Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, could rely 
upon him for service on committees, and 
for addresses. He was an earnest layman, 
nnd spoke frequently at meetings con- 
ducted by the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
Mr. Taft’s mother was a stanch Unita- 
rian, and her people before her. He came 
rightly by his liberalism. 

Death does not remove the influence of 
such men from among us. He was great 
in his achievement for American democ- 
racy and unity; but he was greater in 
the smile with which he faced fortune and 
misfortune alike. The American people 
will retain many memories of William 
Howard Taft, but the one they will re- 
tain longest will be that of a President, 
overwhelmingly defeated. and rejected, 
picking up loose ends dropped four years 
before, and observing with an irrepres- 
sible smile, ‘‘What consoles me is this— 
I haven’t lost faith in the wisdom of the 
people.” 

His was a buoyant spirit which no 
wind, favorable or unfavorable, could 
overmuch disturb. Great-hearted, genial, 
honest, and courageous, the example of 
his life will remain a perpetual heritage 
for the youth of the nattion. 


(The End) 
[All rights reserved] 


Dr. Patterson at Newcastle, Eng: 


Dr. George F. Patterson spoke recently 
at the Church of Divine Unity, Newcastle, 
England. The service was described as 
an Anglo-American friendship service, and 
commenced with the singing of a verse 
of the national anthem. He quoted that 
much-discussed book of Ludwell Denny, 
“America Conquers Britain”. Mr. Denny 
concludes his thesis by suggesting that 
war was more likely between America and 
England than between any other two 
nations. 

The speaker, after reviewing the eco- 
nomic side of Denny’s argument, said that 
if they granted its correctness, then’ the 
obvious duty for the American and British 
peoples was to prevent the things that 
Denny thought would happen. He went on 
to describe concisely the many difficulties 
in the way of getting a uniform opinion 
in America, the number of States, types 
of people, and yarying state of culture. 

“As things are’, he said, “it is perfectly 
possible for a certain type of politician to 
make an issue against this or any other 
country if it will strengthen his position— 
or even if he thinks it will. We need 
statesmen who are world-minded and not 
politicians thinking of merely one political 
party, or one district, or even one State. 
Give us, then, fewer politicians for the 
sake of politics, and more statesmen for 
the sake of the world. That is one of the 
essentials in the great friendship pact 
which will become increasingly active.” 

“Friendship”, he said, “is going. to be an 
expensive thing; it is a great spiritual 
adventure, and spiritual adventure comes 


high. A lasting friendship must be based. 


on other than material things. The empha- 
sis must be shifted from profits to people, 
from money to men.” 
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The Christian Register 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Taft Papers 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Are the articles on the late William 
Howard Taft by Edward H. Cotton, now 
running in THE Reerster, to be collected 
and published in book form? If so, I 
wish to procure a copy when _ issued, 
They are most interesting, timely, fair- 
minded and well written, and make an 
exceptionally entertaining biography of 
one of our most illustrious and misunder- 
stood men. So far, I have read all of 
them thoroughly, and look forward eagerly 
to the forthcoming one every week. 

Mr. Cotton deserves the thanks of every- 
body, particularly the Unitarians, for com- 
piling such a valuable story of so eminent 
a citizen. ‘ 

FRANCIS BE. APPLETON. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Asks for Clear Thinking 


To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Much confusion in the use of the term 
“humanism” is resulting from the recent 
co-operative volume on “Humanism and 
America”. While having no desire to re- 
fuse Professor Babbitt and his associates 
the right to describe themselves as human- 
ists, it should nevertheless be understood 
clearly that they represent only one type 
of humanism; namely, the branch of criti- 
ecism that rates balance, proportion, the 
golden mean as the supreme standard. 
They are the current representatives of 
the type of humanists of the Renaissance 
period who attended to the classics with- 
out understanding the revival of interest 
in humanity which caused the new in- 
terest in the classics. In a sense they 
might properly be called the ‘contemporary 
ancestors” of the new humanists. 

It is unfortunate that the members of 
this group arrogate to themselves the sole 
right to the term “humanism”. Schiller, 
Dewey, Lipmann, and the left wing Uni- 
‘tarians are specifically read out of the 
party. 

Their emphasis on balance and their 
jealousy for the integrity of the human 
spirit must commend them to modern hu- 
manists, but their reactionary and almost 
anti-scientifie spirit causes genuine human- 
ists no little concern. 

But my chief interest for the moment 
is to differentiate this group from the 
religious movement called humanism. In 
America there are many ministers in the 
Unitarian, the Universalist, the Jewish, 
and certain independent churches and 
synagogues who think of themselves as 
humanists, who preach what they believe 
to be humanist doctrine, and who are 
making an imprint on current religion. 
In the main they (1) center attention 
on human interests, (2) use, control, and 
alter reality for human ends, and (3) re- 
gard doctrines as hypothetical and tenta- 
tive. Their line of descent is largely Pro- 
tagorean, while the line of descent of the 


Babbitt group is largely Platonic. Their 
religion is naturalistic, the Babbitt group 
supernaturalistic. They are concerned 
with the full life for the whole man. 
The Babbitt group is distinctly fearful of 
the natural man. They believe that the 
humanitarianism in humanism makes it 
really humanistic. The Babbitt group seem 
to have little concern for the concrete 
goods of humanistic reforms. Their method 
is scientific. The Babbitt group is tra- 
ditional. 

There are other differences, but perhaps 
these will suggest the line of demarcation. 


Curtis W. REESE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dignified Prayer 
To the Editor of Tam CuRISTIAN REGISTER :—- 


The writer was impressed by your fine 
editorial, ‘The Undignified Prayer’, in 
the issue of August 7. What is a dignified 
prayer? The early disciples pleaded 
“Lord teach us to pray!” And Jesus gave 
them a norm of prayer, which has nour- 
rished the faith and life of his followers 
of all ages, and produced a science of 
prayer, which is still in its childhood! 
It is the ‘“‘soul’s sincere desire, uttered or 
unexpressed”. But is not the one who 
prays also responsible for providing the 
background against which prayer can en- 
ergize? When we consider the fundamental 
nature of prayer, the importance of this 
background becomes clearly apparent. To 
ask to be made good and wise is the 
merest superstition, unless we bring to our 
petition the kind of soul or mind that is 
capable of acquiring goodness and wisdom. 

How slow we all are to learn that ef- 
fective praying involves a constant inter- 
action between the quality of soul we 
bring to our prayers and the sincerity of 
our desire. Prayer is a discipline. Is it not 
worth exactly as much—or as little—as 
the man or woman behind it? 


CLARA S. CARTER. 
WOBURN, MASS. 


Create Stimulus of Hope 
To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :—- 


I wish to say, with reference to your 
recent editorial, “On the Pay Roll’, that 
if some considerable number of our 
superindustrialists were of the same mind 
as Senator James Cousins of Michigan, 
we should have a healthier civilization, 
Senator Cousins apparently is more 
thankful for the privilege of life than for 
the life of privilege, without at all under- 
valuing the importance of the latter. This 
is a sound attitude of leadership. Human 
relationships, like human bodies, have a 
circulatory system and Senator Cousins 
is undoubtedly bringing us nearer to the 
advent of the Dr. Harvey of our social 
order. 

A cause of some of the most malignant 
ailments of our social order would seem 
to lie in the belief that everybody must 
be measured with the same economic 
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yardstick. The economic impluse, in its 
potent form, is not widely distributed 
in the human family. There are also 
o'her impulses of at least equal value with 
the economic. Yet all who fail to measure 
up to certain arbitrary economic stand- 
ards are branded mediocre and negligible, 
are despised and left at the mercy of the 
devastating power of their undirected 
basic passions. Thus out of the ignorance 
of the leaders of society concerning the 
interrelated nature of its structure there 
is forever being born a situation which 
gives us the by-products of war, crime, 
poverty, and many other concomitants 
of unnatural deprivations and repressions. 
This view is in line with the recently 
discovered effects of environment upon 
human welfare acting through emotional 
stimuli upon the endocrine glands. Is it, 
then, too much to say that the supreme 
business of leadership is to create such 
a stimulus of hope in the atmosphere of 
the masses that it will lift them to higher 
and higher levels? 


R. E. WALLIS. 
SEATTLE, WASH, 


A Thoughtful Criticism 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


“The Unitarian Basis” .moves me to 
rashly offer three observations, which may 
or may not be in accord with your thought: 

1. A religious fellowship may easily be 
more free for the laity than for ministers, 
as the latter are understood to be accred- 
ited teachers of its principles. When you 
say that for a person not to believe in 
religious liberty “is no barrier against his 
becoming a Unitarian’, the statement 
strictly implies nothing as to ministers. 
Would you say, also, that there is no bar- 
rier against such a person’s becoming a 
Unitarian preacher? 

2. As I tried to say in a previous letter, 
our fellowship has a traditional basis of 
theological doctrine—mainly a strict mono- 
theism. In later years this has been nearly 
supplanted by the principle of religious 
liberty. The change has been gradual, 
and we can hardly expect our whole group 
to have attained to a clear-cut, logical 
consistency in the new position. Should 
we not, then, have special tolerance for 
those who may come to us from the at- 
traction of something like the older theo- 
logical position rather than the newer 
principle? Even if some of these deny the 
principle of religious liberty, should this 
difference be a barrier to their inclusion 
as Unitarian ministers? 

3. But the case would be rather differ- 
ent if any who are not theists, nor on 
the other hand believers in the principle 
of religious liberty, wished to become 
preachers among us. They would be re- 
jecting alike the old historic doctrinal 
basis and the new principle. Could it not 
be reasonably maintained that a theistic 
preacher has a right to be among us though 
he reject our principle of freedom, but a 
nontheist has no such right unless he, for 
his part, be a believer in freedom? 


JOSEPH ©. ALLEN. 
BERNARDSTON, MASS. 
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The Literary Humanists 
N THAT well-written and informing book, 


“Wumanism and America”, is an essay by Harry 
Hayden Clark, “Pandora’s Box in American TFic- 
(ion”. The title is a happy and significant one. If 
ever an art displayed a confused variety of forms, a 
veritable “Pandora’s” puzzle, American fiction does. 


Its form never has been stable, and probably never. 


will be. No writer or group of writers, however 
creative, really determines the trend. As Mark 
Van Doren says: “Departments of literature have 
a beautiful way of taking care of themselves.” 

We have had the reign of Naturalism, with 
futility, skepticism, and frustration, for themes, 
and with H. L. Mencken and Theodore Dreiser its 
protagonists. The effect of much of this writing 
was not wholesome. It left a bad taste in the mouth. 
The result was depressing, when the feeling was 
not one of actual despair and hopelessness with 
oneself and the universe. People read the novels 
because they were in the lists of “best sellers” 
but after they had read them they wished they 
had not. No doubt the authors were sincere. No 
doubt they portrayed life as they saw it—if their 
descriptions were not pleasant to read, they 
couldm’t help that; they had honestly portrayed 
life as the realistic thing they had experienced it 
to be. The trouble was, of course, that they had por- 
trayed life as they had seen it; passionate, frus- 
trated, and futile. But they had not pictured all 
of life, only that portion which had come within 
the sector of their personal observation, at times 
a sector of limited boundaries. 

We are. witnessing the passing of this school of 
literature. A more healthy trend is in the offing, 
and one which is probably more true to life, esti- 
mated on a system of averages. This trend is sup- 
ported by a distinguished group of scholars and 
critics led by Irving Babbitt, Paul Elmer More, and 
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‘or “self-fulfillment”’, 


Norman [*oerster. The movement takes the name 
of Humanism, related to, but not identical with, a 
similar trend in religion. Though this movement 
is designated by the term “new”, it is not new, 
but draws inspiration from the Revival of Learn- 
ing of the Middle Ages, and the Romantic move- 
ment of the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
In point of fact, Humanism is said to be nothing 
else than camouflaged Puritanism, though its most 
eager proponents deny the assertion. 

What do the Humanists in literature set out to 
do? The Naturalists, according to Mr. Cabell and 
others who sit with him on the left wing, would 
liberate art from the moral obligations of life. The 
Humanists, on the contrary, would not put art 
first, but the obligation of life first. The Humanists 
in literature are not concerned with physical exist- 
ence so much as they are with human excellence, 
as Robert Shafer calls it in 
an article, “Humanism and Impudence’”’, in a recent 
issue of 7'he Bookman. These dissenters from 
Naturalism and Realism urge that life and litera- 
ture be made one and the same thing. They say 
writers cannot dispense entirely with the elements 
of romanticism and heroism. They say there is 
value in authority, and in moral law and order. 
They believe that this, too, is life. Peculiarly 
enough, both Naturalists and Humanists claim to 
be honestly describing life. Of course they are; but 
they see different aspects of it; for life, certainly, 
is many-sided, and presents an infinite number of 
details, which may be important or unimportant 
as one chances to view them. 

As a result of this invasion of the literary field 
by the Humanists, the Realists or Naturalists have 
been placed on the defensive. Evidence is not lack- 
ing that autumn publications are going to reflect 
the humanistic trend and be tinged with a more 
healthy and sane attitude. Certainly Humanism 
versus Naturalism is the chief theme of discussion 
in the literary world to-day. It differs from the dis- 
cussion in the field of religion, but is rather closely 
related to it; and each lends material to the other. 
In fact, humanists in religion may need to watch 
lest the literary humanists steal their thunder. 


Professor Lamont’s List 


1 ee Professor William H. F. Lamont 
of the English Department of Rutgers Uni- 
versity finds in the literature of all time sixty great 
novels. He had previously published a list of fifty 
distinguished modern novels which, librarians say, 
were thereafter called for at libraries. The 
novels included were issued between the dates of 
1749, the year when [Fielding’s “Tom Jones” was 
published, and 1928, the year of Zweig’s “Sergeant 
Grischa”. Dr. Lamont includes in his selection 
many popular titles, books all of us have read and 
reread. He has omitted a number of worth-while 
books, even great books, which another critic might 
have included. It is a notable fact that in his list 
are seventeen stories issued between 1900 and 1928. 
So, in his opinion, imaginative writers are still 
producing great fiction. Among notable modern, 
authors he includes Conrad, Wharton, Bennett, 
Dreiser, and Galsworthy. It is probably true, as 
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he indicates by this choice, that great literature 
is being produced to-day as much as ever. 

Why Dr. Lamont should include “Guy Manner- 
ing’, “Cousin Betty’, “Debit and Credit”, and omit 
“Robinson Crusoe”, “Treasure Island’, and “Tom 
Sawyer’, we don’t know. In our opinion, neither 
“The Cloister and the Hearth”, nor “Salammb6” 
were distinguished novels, yet they are included. 
Why did he omit Dickens’s masterpiece, “Tale of 
Two Cities’, and include one of Dickens’s lesser 
stories, “Great Expectations’? This all indicates 
that opinions differ as to the great books. But the 
fact remains that, while Naturalism may have pre- 
vailed yesterday, Humanism to-day, and Roman- 
ticism may hold sway again to-morrow, a few 
writers can always be found who will have the 
talent, and the patience, also, to write enduring 
literature. 


Prince or Pretender 

PASTIME, practiced to-day as in other ages, 

is to assume the role of prince, ruler, or chief 
executive, and see how it feels. Plenty of people 
would like to be king or president for a day. They 
would like to direct a great business, or edit a 
newspaper, or have the disposal of a fortune, or 
plan a modern city. But the days of those spent in 
authority are not all spent in exhilarating exercise 
of power and freedom from care. A remark made 
by William Howard Taft while President is filled 
with meaning: “Happiness is relative. Perhaps the 
office of President of the United States might not 
seem quite so pleasant to you if I could take you 
aside and tell you some of its burdens.” 

That was an interesting event indulged in by 
delegates to the American Unitarian Association 
‘onference at Star Island, when certain persons 
explained what they would do if they were presi- 
dent of the Association, and finally concluded they 
would do about what is being done.Between imagi- 
nation and action a wide gulf is fixed. Anyone can 
criticize a policy. But to originate a policy and 
carry it through is a quite different matter. The 
only real justification for criticism is ability on the 
part of the critic to do the work better. 

We like genuine people, and are inclined to con- 
fide in them. If a person excites in us distrust of 
his earnestness ; if, somehow, he does not ring true, 
we do not assign him a position in the line where 
the battle is likely to be decided, fearing he may 
desert at the critical moment. 

This age is making many honest efforts to find 
itself. But it also presents a good deal of tinsel 
and pretense. Faces are not made beautiful by the 
use of cosmetics and lip sticks; they are made 
artificial. The source of beauty is character, a 
background every artist recognizes. Enormous con- 
sumption of cigarettes does not mean elevation of 
social standards; too often it means “nerves”, den- 
tist’s bills, and a “habit”. Advertising, whose clever- 
ness pleases the eye, but which deceives outra- 
geously as to the quality of goods, does not attract 
the best grade of buyers. Pretense, in the end, de- 
feats itself. The swan, reposing on the pond, is 
lovely and graceful. In reality, no bird is more 
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awkward and ugly, a fact one appreciates when 
he sees it waddling along the shore with its strange 
bowlegs, snakelike neck, and ill-balanced body. The 
swan, therefore, wisely keeps to the water, its 
natural element. 


The Christian Emblem 


O FAR as we can learn, no one wants war. Yet, 

constantly, is the red scare of a future world 
conflict held up before us. One writer predicts a 
war between 1935 and 1940; another sees condi- 
tions ripe for armed conflict between France and 
Italy, a conflict which would involve many nations. 
He says conditions are remarkably similar to those 
which preceded the murder of Archduke Ferdinand 
at Sarajevo in 1914. We are told that the great 
nations are doing nothing else than prepare for 
this future calamity, as indicated by erection of 
fortresses, perfection of methods of attack, strength- 
ening of the military and naval arms. 

We venture to disagree. Nations may find it 
necessary, due to present lack of confidence in each 
other, to prepare adequate means of defense. But 
they are also trying desperately hard to bring in 
an era of peace. M. Briand has issued a proposal 
that the twenty-six European nations come together 
to discuss the formation of the United States of 
Europe. Almost all the replies have favored such 
a movement. Naval treaties between England and 
the United States have been ratified. The use of 
poisonous gas has been denounced if not renounced 
by several governments. Strong anti-war groups 
have sprung up in Russia, Germany, Austria, and 
many other nations. Perhaps never in the history 
of the world were the horrors and the futility of 
wars more intelligently appreciated than to-day. 
War has been outlawed, so far as national legaliza- 
tion is concerned. We are not saying all these move- 
ments are going to prevent future world conflict, 
but they are surely making such an outbreak more 
and more difficult. 

Meanwhile we shall celebrate, August 27, the 
signing of the pact of Paris, one year ago, by fifteen 
leading nations of the world, outlawing war “as 
an instrument of national policy”. Since that time, 
other nations have proclaimed acceptance of the 
plan, making fifty-eight nations in all. This means 
that all the important countries of the world have 
renounced war as a legalized proceeding. If another 
war is fought, it will not be recognized as legal, 
as all previous conflicts have been. We hardly ap- 
preciate the significance of this conclusion. It means 
that war has been placed in the list of major crimes 
against the person. 

In creating this wholesome state of mind, Chris: 
tianity has played a far more significant part than 
some appear to realize. The first cardinal principle 
of the teaching of Jesus was love of one’s neighbor. 
The best in Christian preaching ever since has imi- 
tated the Great Teacher in urging peace on earth 
and world brotherhood. We cannot for a moment 
discount the quiet influence of all this on the think- 
ing of mankind. We speak of Christian nations. 
Perhaps they are going to prove their title. In the 
end the Christian emblem has always conquered. 
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New Books 8 


No Bargain Involved 


VENTURES IN BeELier. Edited by Henry P. 
Van Dusen. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00. 


Short articles about “God”, “Christ”, 
“Man”, “The Church”, “Prayer’, “So- 
ciety”, “The Cross’, and “Eternal Life’, 
by well-known religious leaders. Reinhold 
Niebuhr contributes the introduction, on 
“Christian Faith and the Modern World”. 
The names of the contributors to this 
volume give assurance of an attractive 
treatment of the subjects. When such men 
as Bishop McConnell, Henry Sloane Cof- 
fin, Henry N. Wieman, Kirby Page, 
Harry BH. Fosdick, Rufus M. Jones, and 
Richard Roberts unite their efforts in one 
book, we naturally expect enlightenment 
and inspiration. Yet the result is rather 
disappointing. They apparently have been 


invited to say what they can on great sub-. 


jects in a limited number of words, and 
they give us a series of sketches, worth 
reading, but inadequate. For busy men, 
however, who want fifteen-minute ser- 
mons and take their news in tabloid form 
and their culture in “digests”, the book 
will provide a favorable impression of 
modernism in religion. 

To religious liberals, who have long 
been saying the same thing and been de- 
nounced for uttering such heresy, it is 
refreshing to read what Dr. Roberts has 
to say about “The Cross”. “Its point for 
us is, if our argument so far is sound”, 
he says, “that the first reaction of God 
to human wrongdoing is unconditional 
forgiveness. I say ‘unconditional forgive- 
ess’, because I want here and now to 
make clear, first, that there is no bargain, 
no payment, no satisfaction, no propitia- 
tion, involved in the divine forgiveness 
of the sinner; and secondly, that God does 
not wait for our repentance before he for- 
gives. He forgives in order to provoke our 
repentance. . . . For the sin done in the 
mind or in the body we shall pay to the 
uttermost farthing. The entail of sin is 
never cut; but it does not go on forever. 
The time comes when it works itself out. 
... Forgiveness is the healing of a broken 
relationship: it is God’s way of turning 
the enemy into a friend.” 

The book is to be commended to all who 
have not the time to read more adequate 
treatments of the same subjects. w. A. v. 


Diversified India 


INDIA LoOoKS TO Her Furore. By Oscar Mac- 


Millan Buck.. New York: 
$1.00. Paper, sixty cents. 

Love of India, the author says, is the 
inspiration of this book. India is his 
birthplace and the home of his boyhood, 
which he has revisited in recent years. 
He evidently regards the supreme need 
of India not as political or economic, but 
as religious, and believes that the achieve- 
ment of the Nationalist ideals will be 
best promoted by creating Christian per- 
sonality. He quotes approvingly the words 


Friendship Press. 


of a veteran American missionary: “Eng- 
lish and Indian, both are sincere, and 
both can make a case in any court of 
arbitration. On the other hand, on some 
points both are superficial and _ short- 
sighted. Neither seems to see clearly that 
the problem of self-government is funda- 
mentally not political, but ethical.” The 
author sympathizes with the political 
aspirations of India; but he recognizes 
that political independence will not cure 
the greatest evils of the people. Ignorance, 
poverty, child marriage and widowhood, 
seclusion of women, caste divisions, un- 
sanitary conditions, religious hatreds will 
still remain to be dealt with under any 
form of government. The author sees the 
great difficulties in the way of making a 
nation out of India, a subcontinent more 
diversified in race and language than 
Europe. Praise is bestowed upon Chris- 
tian missions for awakening an- Indian 
consciousness regarding social conditions. 
F. J. G. 


Suburbia 


Burton Hityu. By Gordon Stowell. New York: 
The Book League of America. 

We like this novel. It seems to us fiction 
of genuine excellence, head and shoulders 
above the ordinary run of stories that, 
of late, have fallen into our hands. It is 
clean, wholesome, interesting, while at 
the same time it strikes deep and close to 
the essential heart of human nature. Also, 
it is a social study of value. In his pre- 
face, Mr. Stowell states his purpose in 
writing it: “The history of Button Hill 
attempts to fill a big gap in the picture of 
English life as presented by contemporary 
English fiction. The old tradition still 
persists in dividing English _ society 
sharply and snobbishly into high life and 
low life, castle and cottage, and con- 
sistently ignores as a thing of no value 
the viewpoint of the ordinary fellow in 
the middle, the man in the little suburban 
villa, the man whose income is moderate, 
yet sufficient for his comfortable homely 
tastes, the essential, average Englishman.” 
Following this aim, he describes the rise 
and decline of Button Hill, a_ typical 
suburban community adjacent to a manu- 
facturing city in the north of England, 
both in its external aspects and as it is 
reflected in the career of its inhabitants. 
Against this changing background moves 
the eventful drama of the life of the 
hero, from boyhood up to early manhood, 
the Great War, through subsequent ex- 
periences to the present, including his 
romance which ends in sudden tragedy. 
The story is told simply, with imagina- 
tion and no little foree. The various 
people are notably lifelike. Yet what re- 
mains most prominent in the reader’s 
mind is the community itself, wherein 
these men and women’s lives are cast. 
The author enables us to see, not only 
the successive phases of life in this neigh- 
borhood, but the historical events respon- 
sible for them. The Boer War as well as 
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the World Tragedy, British politics dur- 
ing the reigns of Victoria, the seventh 
Edward and the fifth George, changes of 
costume, amusements, manners of speech, 
alterations in religious belief and ways of 
thinking,—all are portrayed with a sym- 
pathetic skill and understanding sug- 
gestive of H. G. Wells. The Book League 
of America has done well in selecting 
this novel for their book of the month. 
If Mr. Stowell keeps on in the way he 
has begun, he is likely to go far. A. R. H. 


Eighteen Prophets 


PORTRAITS OF THE PROPHETS. By J. W. G. 
Ward, D.D. New York: Richard R. Smith. $2.50. 

The prophets of Israel and their brave 
struggle for righteousness and justice, in 
conflict with the popular idolatry and ma- 
terialism of the nation, is the theme of 
this interesting book. Dr. Ward sketches 
the lives of eighteen of these prophets in 
relation to the history that they helped 
to make. The Old Testament narratives he 
accepts as in the main historically ac- 
curate, and he makes good use of the ma- 
terial furnished to illustrate the moral 
conflict in the world. His method is 
homiletic and suggests many good sermons 
on the subject. His account of their actiy- 
ities will not satisfy the critical mind, 
but the stories he outlines remind us 
again of the fact that the Bible is a won- 
derful portrait gallery of men worth 
knowing. That one nation should have 
produced such a line of heroes in the 
cause of righteousness is remarkable, and 
partially explains the sustained popular- 
ity of the Bible. Dr. Ward may have 
idealized the subjects of his sketches, but 
he presents them as real men haying vital 
relations with contemporary life, such 
men as still are needed in the world to- 
day. Wer des ve 


Tabloid Reviews 


THE GOLDEN Sparrow. By Irene Mason 
Harper, New York: The Friendship Press. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, seventy-five cents. 

A mission study course on India for 
juniors. Like the other publications of 
the Missionary Education Movement, it is 
well edited, has good suggestions for 
teachers, and is free from prejudice 
against the native religions. Gandhi is 
approved, and a motto from him is on 
the title-page: “Tell them to love the 
other people of the world as much as they 
love Americans.” Otherwise, politics is 
ignored. A good book. Ez. F. 


THE WORLD’Ss DEBT TO PROTESTANTISM. By 
Burris Jenkins. Boston: The Stratford Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

Shows the various ways in which Prot- 
estantism has encouraged reason and in- 
dividualism as against external authority. 
It suffers, however, and its future is made 
doubtful, because of interdenominational 
dissentions about unimportant matters of 
doctrine and ritual; the retention of an 
unreal, insincere, inherited vocabulary ; 
and a hesitancy, chiefly on the part of 
its lay officers, to allow the church to 
adapt itself to changing social conditions. 
But perhaps all this confusion is only a 
preparation for a new and more efficient 
life. RB 8. L. 
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Two Tales 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Burdock Baskets and Old-Time 
Prickly Furniture 


In long-ago happy days, children used 
to “speak pieces’ on Friday afternoons 
in country schools, and one of their old- 
time favorites was a verse about the bur- 
dock. They knew what burdocks were 
good for. They were most useful weeds 
in the long ago before children had too 
many playthings, because, from burdock 
seeds, girls used to make baskets and 
furniture. 

One day, little Bessie Smith, all dressed 
up in her best white dress'and blue silk 
sash, spoke the old favorite on the last 
day of school out in the country where 
she lived. All the mothers and aunts were 
there. Bessie walked up on the platform, 
made her bow, and “spoke her piece’. 
Here it is: 

“‘Good for nothing’, the farmer said, 

As he made a sweep at the burdock’s head; 
But then he thought it was best no doubt, 
To some day come and root it out. 

So he lowered his scythe and went his way 
To hoe his corn, to gather his hay; 

And the weed grew safe and strong and tall, 
Close by, the side of the garden wall.” 


When Bessie’s mother was a little girl 
she had spoken that same piece on that 
same platform. How she laughed when 
Bessie: said “garden wall’, and bobbed 
her head im a quick bow and began walk- 
ing off the platform! And while the 
mothers were still clapping their hands, 
something happened that they had never 
seen before. 

Five little girls, dressed in their best 
white dresses, with sashes of different 
colors, walked onto the platform. Each 
little girl carefully carried a_ basket 
made from pretty, prickly burdock seeds. 
They made deep bows together, and re- 
peated in chorus: 


“We made these 
Under the trees; 
And we don’t care what the farmer said 

When he made that sweep at the burdock’s 

head.”’ 

Then they bowed again, and marched 
in a procession to the teacher’s desk and 
placed their five baskets upon it, in a 
row. 

While the mothers and aunts were still 
clapping their hands, for every one of 
them had burdock baskets when they 
were little, something else happened. Two 
tiny A-B-C girls, dressed in their best white 
dresses and wearing pink silk sashes, 
walked on the platform. Each held a wee 
armchair made of burdock seeds. One tiny 
girl made a bobby-bow, and said: 

“IT made this chair 

For a wee, wee bear, 
From burdock’s tall 

That grew by the wall.” 


Then she made her bow. 


After the mothers and aunts and all 
the children stopped clapping their hands, 
the other little girl bowed low and said: 


““Good for nuffin’, the farmer said, 
About our burdock’s pretty head; 

So I made this chair for him to sit in, 
But he was so big he did not fit in!” 


Then the tiny tots marched to the table, 
one behind the other, and placed their 
prickly chairs beside the fairy baskets. 

And then, after the audience stopped 
laughing and clapping their hands, Bessie 
Smith’s brother Jimmy walked to the 
platform and read what the teacher said 
was “Jimmy’s Composition” : 

“The burdock is a bad but good-looking 
weed that grows tall and strong. The 
roots of it are used for medicine. Horses 
like to eat the leaves when the burdock 
first comes up in the spring. The burdock 
is such a bad weed that good farmers 
try to get rid of it. 

“Tt is what is called a biennial. That 
means that it takes two years for it to 
blossom and grow seeds. Then its roots 


The Path to Home 
What is Heaven? Is it not 
Just a friendly garden plot, 
Walled with stone and roofed with sun, 
Where the days pass one by one, 
Not too fast and not too slow, 
Looking backward as they go 
At the beauties left behind 
To transport the pensive mind? 
—Bliss Carman. 


Sentence Sermon 
God takes His own part in each thing 
He made.—Robert Browning. 


die. So all we have to do to get rid of 
the burdock is to keep it from going to 
seed. But if it goes to seed, you have to 
watch out, because in every one of the 
prickly burs are a lot of seeds. 

“Tf you will look at a burdock bur, 
you will see that every bristle in it has a 
hook on the end. The hooks are made 
on purpose to catch onto anything that 
comes along. That is why one burdock 
plant that goes to seed can scatter its 
seeds so far. All the dogs or eats or 
sheep, and all the cows that come near 
it, get burs in their coats. And then, when 
they rub the burs off, the seeds get scat- 
tered all over the farm. We get them 
in our clothes, too, and so help burdocks 
spread their seeds. I am never going to 
let burdocks go to seed on our farm.” 

Just before Jimmy made his funny bow, 
he waved his hand toward the fairy 
baskets and prickly chairs on the teach- 
er’s desk. 

“We ought to build a big bonfire some- 
time’, said he, “and burn these things 
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before the seeds get scattered all over the 
country !” 

Then all in the room clapped their 
hands and nothing more was said about 
the burdock until school was out. Then 
there was a laughing time, when mothers 
told stories about when they were little 
girls and had made burdock baskets. 

“And nobody needs to worry about 
Jimmy weeding out all the burdocks”, 
said his sister Bessie. “He wrote that 
composition just for fun and to get a 
quarter from Father. That Jimmy can 
sit right down in a shady burdock patch 
and read about how they ought to be 
‘ex-ter-mi-nated !? ” 

The children went laughing all the way 
home. 

[All rights reserved] 


The Sea Captain Who 
Sold Hoop Skirts 


There was once a New England sea 
captain who carried a queer bit of cargo 
on a voyage to the East Indies. In his 
stock of goods to be sold in foreign ports 
were five dozen hoop skirts. As you may 
know, hoop skirts were really not skirts 
at all, but were circles of wire held to- 
gether by tapes, to be worn under the 
wide, full skirts that were the fashion 
when Abraham Lincoln was our President. 

These hoop skirts had caused the 
captain much trouble on the long voyage. 
To be sure, they did not take up too much 
room. The wire hoops in each skirt were 
of varying sizes. The smallest one was 
at the top of the skirt, and the huge one 
at the bottom. A set of hoops easily 
folded into a flat package. The captain 
was troubled because he had no way to 
keep the hoops from getting rusty. He 
knew that no merchant would buy rusty 
hoop skirts. 

Now at this time the captain was sail- 
ing far, far from any port where white 
women lived, and in spite of all his 
care the hoops were showing signs of rust. 

This skipper was .the famous Captain 
Beebe, and his ship was the Brewster. 
Mrs. Beebe was making the voyage with 
the captain, and she, of course, knew 
all about hoop skirts. Possibly it was 
Mrs. Beebe who decided what was the 
best thing to do. Perhaps she said, “Try 
and sell them to the natives!” 

Anyway, that is exactly what the cap- 
tain did. His ship had been sailing 
through the Malay Islands, on the bor- 
ders of the Java Sea and the Banda Sea. 
If you look on the map, you will find 
the Banda Sea to the east of the great 
island of Borneo, 

So the captain talked with a trader 
who sold goods to the women of Banda. 
He showed him the hoop skirts and told 
him that all the fashionable women of 
America and Europe were wearing the 
skirts. Perhaps he introduced Mrs. Beebe 
and let the trader see for himself how beau- 
tiful she looked wearing a gown with a 
wide, full skirt, all frills and flounces, 
standing out just so, thanks to her 
hoops. 

However it came about, the trader 

(Continued on page 690) 
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A Chapel to the Memory of Jefferson 


In his own Virginia at Highland Springs 


EV. N. ADDISON BAKER is conduct- 
ing services in the Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial Chapel at Highland Springs, a 
suburb of Richmond, Va., and has been 
in charge of services at this chapel since 
early in his pastorate of the First Uni- 
tarian Chureh in Richmond. Since his 
resignation at Richmond and while the 
church is without a minister, Mr. Baker 
continues his work in the chapel dedicated 
to the memory of America’s first great 
exponent of religious liberty. It is probably 
the only church in the world named in 
honor of Jefferson. 

Particularly successful was the service 
June 8, when a large congregation greeted 
Mr. Baker after his return from visits in 
the North. His subject that day was 
“Friendly Fellowship in Life’. He con- 
trasted the fellowship of the spoken word 
with the visible fellowship of the deed. 
His text was: “Fellowship is heaven, and 
lack of fellowship is hell; and the deeds 
that ye do upon the earth, it is for 
fellowship’s sake that ye do them.” 

Mrs. Baker was a member of the com- 
mittee appointed by the Governor of Vir- 
ginia to arrange for the Virginia celebra- 
tion of Religious Freedom Sunday, April 
13, the anniversary of Jefferson’s birth, 
as part of the nation-wide observance. In 
that capacity she attended the exercises 
at Monticello on that day, when United 
States Senators Clarence ©. Dill, Wash- 
ington, and Simon D. Fess, Ohio, eulogized 
Jefferson for his work on behalf of reli- 
gious liberty, notably the statute of Vir- 
ginia for religious freedom. These ad- 
dresses were followed by a prayer at the 
grave by Bishop Collins Denny of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Protes- 
tant representative, and brief remarks by 
Rabbi Edward N. Calisch of Richmond, 
representing the Jews, and Rey. John I. 
Kelleher of Richmond, speaking for the 
Roman Catholics. The following night, 
President Edwin Anderson Alderman of 
the University of Virginia paid tribute to 
Jefferson, the statesman, over a nation- 
wide radio hook-up, characterizing him as 
a “glorious, intelligent radical’. 

Rey. Lon R. Call, preaching on Religious 
Freedom Sunday, in the West Side Uni- 
tarian Church, New York City, declared 
that “if Jefferson lived to-day and was 
not jailed, but allowed a position of leader- 
ship on a par with that which he held”, 
he would “democratize education by mak- 
ing it secular and would completely sepa- 
rate church and state’, and favor “that 
religion which emphasized human rela- 
tions above all creed, book, church, or rite’. 
Joseph Lewis, president of the Free- 
thinkers of America, said that ‘but for 
Jefferson, preachers would not have been 
allowed to say whatever they do say to- 
day, and it is a shame that more of them 
do not pay proper tribute to the man 
who prevented establishment of one obliga- 
tory church”. 

At the First Unitarian Church in Ithaca, 
N.Y., Rev. Frank S. Gredler, giving a ser- 
mon June 15, on “Jefferson’s Contribu- 
tions to American Life’, recalled that 


many people had questioned whether 
Jefferson, with his unorthodox religious 
views, should be President of the United 
States, just as was done in the case of 
the late William Howard Taft. Mr. Gredler 
recalled also the famous statement of 
Jefferson’s in a letter to William Ellery 
Channing: 

“T rejoice that in this blessed country 
of free inquiry and belief, which has sur- 
rendered its creed and conscience neither 
to kings nor priests, the genuine doctrine 
of only one God is reviving; and I trust 
that there is not a young man now living 
who will not die a Unitarian.” 


A. U. A. in Shoals Conference 


(Continued from page 678) 

the person of Rev. Du Bois Le Fevre of 
Youngstown, Ohio, astride her back, 
Adeline was supposed to show her illustri- 
ous prototype laying out the streets of 
Boston. Among those who took important 
roles in the pageant were Rev. William 
J. Huizinga, Rev. Robert C. Withington, 
Dr. James C. Duncan, Rey. Frank E. 
Smith, John Pratt Whitman and Mrs. 
Whitman, Rev. L. G. Adamson, Rev. E. 
Subbukrishnaiya, Charles B. Wetherell, 
Miss Katharine M. Glidden, Miss Sara 
Comins, Rev. Charles R. Joy, Rev. Du 
Bois Le Fevre, Miss Harriet Cooper, Wal- 
lace Gray, Malcolm C. Rees, Rey. William 
B. Miller, Rev. Richard A. Day, and 
others. 

Practical information about the Associ- 
ation and denominational agencies was 
conveyed to the delegates through a 
series of brief addresses packed into the 
morning sessions of the week. These in- 
cluded the following: 

Monday, the Social Relations Depart- 
ment, “Recruiting the Ministry, and Theo- 
logical Schools”, by Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
Rey. Fred R. Lewis, and Dr. Sydney B. 
Snow. Tuesday, “Publications and Finan- 
ces’, by W. Forbes Robertson and Rey. 
Frank E. Smith, the latter reading a 
financial statement prepared by Parker FP. 
Marean. Wednesday “The Revival of Old 
Churehes and Formation of New Ones”, 
by Dr. Walter Reid Hunt and Rey. Charles 
R. Joy. Thursday, “Publicity, College 
Center Work, and Tuckerman School’, by 
Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue, Miss Sara Comins, 
and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge. Friday, 
“The Church Budget, the Local Church 
Organization, and Proctor Academy”, by 
Rey. Kenneth ©. Walker, Dr. James ©. 
Dunean, and Carl B. Wetherell. Candle- 
light services were conducted by some of 
the ministers attending the conference. 


Worcester, Mass.—Four hundred per- 
sons were present at the service on Church 
School Sunday, June 8, in the First Uni- 
tarlan Church, Fourteen babies were 
christened, and there were sixteen book 
awards for perfect attendance. 
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Remodeling at Kennebunk 


Church now appears as it was to parents 
and grandparents of present 
parishioners 

The edifice of the First Parish Church, 
Unitarian, in Kennebunk, Maine, as re- 
cently redecorated and remodeled, is of 
the time of the parents and grandparents 
of present-day members. It is now the 
church of Hon. Hugh McCulloch, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under Lincoln; of 
Judge Edward E. Bourne and Daniel 
Remich, historians of the town; of George 
B. Emerson, the noted preacher of Boston; 
of Captain Nathaniel Lord Thompson, who, 
in his day, built one hundred and six 
ships on Kennebunk River; of Henry 
Kingsbury and George W. Bourne, ship- 
builders and owners; of William Lord, 
another large ship owner; of three 
brothers, Hartley Lord, Robert W. Lord, 
and George W. Lord, who established 
and carried on the twine mill, and of 
other men and women widely known. 

Dr. John W. Day, in the rededication 
sermon, described the successive recon- - 
structions of this building since its com- 
pletion in 1773, and then thus told of the 
completion of the reconstruction work of 
the last half-dozen years as seen in the 
auditorium, giving credit to those persons 
responsible: 

“The pulpit stairs and sides have been 
changed nearly in conformity with the 
former construction, the window behind 
the pulpit has been made to represent the 
original window, and the same -curtains, 
given in 1850, have been placed in their 
present position. The decorative pattern 
of that time has been followed, parts hay- 
ing been brought to light underneath the 
later decoration, of 1904, reminding one 
of the discoveries of ancient New Testa- 
ment manuscripts underneath writing of 
later date, so that we may call these deco- 
rations palimpsests, as those manuscripts 
are called. 

“In the place of the list of ministers, 
which had been later placed in the panels 
on either side of the doors, and which 
is to be repeated by Mr. Barry's kind- 
ness on a tablet to be hung with the por- 
traits in the parlor below, are quotations 
from the prophet Micah and from the 
Gospel of St. John—one, the most perfect 
definition of religion ever made, and the 
other, Christ’s statement of the nature of 
God and of the worship to which this 
church is consecrated. New cushions have 
been placed in the pews, and the carpet 
is new. 

“The whole work has been done under 
the supervision of Mr. Franklin H. Hut- 
ehins of Boston and the frescoes are by 
Lewis R. Perry and Company of Boston. 
Mr. Elliot Rogers was chairman of the 
committee in charge. The cost of the work 
done in 1850 was $200. The cost of the 
work here completed was about seven 
thousand dollars. 


Bequest to All Souls, New York 


The late Mrs. Jennie Smith Merrick of 
White Plains, N.Y., leaves All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church in New York City the sum 
of one hundred dollars in her will. 
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The League’s “Present Purposes” 


As restated by the Council and included in new edition of 
Constitution and By-Laws 


HE fundamental purposes that under- 

lie the chief activities of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League are set forth in a 
revised statement of “Some of the Present 
Purposes of the League’, recently issued 
by the League’s Council and now printed 
in a new edition of the Constitution and 
By-Laws. 

The first statement of “Present Pur- 
poses” was issued in the early days of the 
League, when it was felt that some ex- 
planation of the objectives of the new or- 
ganization should be made. It was drawn 
up by the late Charles W. Eliot, president 
emeritus of Harvard University, and 
adopted by the Council unanimously and 
without change. Although formulated be- 
fore the League’s program had taken 
definite working shape, this statement as 
a whole still represents the fundamental 
objectives of the League’s work to-day. 
Because of its unique personal and his- 
torical interest, President Eliot’s state- 
ment is republished in the Constitution and 
By-Laws. 

The experience of the past decade, how- 
ever, has given the League and its chap- 
ters a clearer concept of their specific pur- 
poses. The League has worked out a con- 
tinuing program of activities particularly 
suited to the genius of laymen, while not 
abandoning its function as an experimental 
laboratory in churchly enterprise free to 
initiate and try out new projects. Hence, 
the Council felt that the objectives of the 
League should now be restated with refer- 
ence to present and projected activities. 
The Couneii accordingly has issued the 
following statement of the purposes of the 
League: 

(1) To spread the knowledge of liberal 
religion through the spoken and written 
word, and to enhance the influence of the 
free faith by enlisting the active participa- 
tion of laymen in the thought, the work, 
and the worship of the liberal fellowship. 

(2) To help laymen to think clearly, 
feel deeply, and express themselves ade- 
quately on the things of religion. 

(3) To help our men to think and to 
speak intelligently concerning the religious 
implications of the great social, economic, 
political, and international problems of 
the day, to the end that they may do their 
part in the solution of these problems, 
both locally and at large. 

(4) To make the religious education of 
children a paramount concern in all 
churches of the Unitarian fellowship, and 
to help in training men and women for 
expert and consecrated leadership in our 
church schools. 

(5) To strengthen the leadership of our 
ministers through promoting a sympa- 
thetic understanding between clergy and 
laity of each other’s problems, by assum- 
ing the burden of the business administra- 
tion of the churches, by recruiting com- 
petent young men for the ministry, and by 
rendering any aid to our ministers within 
the province of laymen, 

(6) To serve the cause of religious free- 
dom, chiefly through education directed 


against favoritism of the state toward any 
dogma or sect and against legislation 
based on any sectarian interpretation of 
the Bible. 

(7) To help in giving college and uni- 
versity students a sane spiritual interpre- 
tation of their new knowledge and in lead- 
ing them to an enlightened and unassail- 
able faith. 

(8) To arouse our men to a sympathetic 
understanding of the religious problems of 
those outside our denomination ; to combat 
intolerance, both within and without our 
fellowship ; to promote closer working fel- 
lowship among all churches; and to work 
for united effort by all the forces of reli- 
gious liberalism. 


Dr. Johonnot Has Retired; 
Twice Pastor in Leicester 


After completing his second liberal pas- 
torate in Leicester, Mass., Dr. Rodney 
F. Johonnot has retired from the active 
ministry on account of failing health, but 
will continue to render what service he 
can to the cause of liberal Christianity. 

Dr. Johonnot came first to Leicester 
directly from a year’s work in the Har- 
vard Divinity School, September 1, 1886, 
and was ordained in the Unitarian 
Church September 12 of that year. After 
two years’ service he returned to Harvard 
for another year’s work and was called 
from there to the pastorate of the First 
Universalist Church at Lewiston, Me. 
From this time on he served in Univer- 
salist churches till he was called back to 
Leicester in 1920. By a strange coinci- 
dence he began his second pastorate here 
Sunday, September 12, just forty years 
to a day from the date of his ordination 
here. Throughout his ministry he re 
tained his fellowship in the Unitarian 
body and is now probably the minister 
who has longest held this double fellow- 
ship. 

After only two months of service in 
this second pastorate, he was called to 
minister to the First Congregational 
Chureh of Leicester, in conjunction with 
the Second Congregational Church (Uni- 
tarian), which was organized in 1833 out 
of members who withdrew from the First 
Church. A permanent federation of these 
two churches was formed under his lead- 
ership May 1, 1927, and it has worked 
out very satisfactorily. During his pas- 
torate, twenty-six members, mostly young 
people, have been added to the member- 
ship of the Congregational Church and 
sixteen to the Unitarian Church. Before 
this period, only six members had been 
added to the Unitarian Church for a 
period of twenty years. Missionary offer- 
ings of both churches to denominational 
work have increased, church properties 
have been repaired and additions made 
and paid for to the extent of $6,000, and 
the salary of the minister has been in- 
creased $400. 
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“The Millionaire Hobo” 


Graduated from Meadville, and devoted 
his life to helping unfortunates 


James Hads How, who died recently in 
Staunton, Va. and who was known 
throughout the country by the singular 
name of “millionare hobo”, graduated: 
from Meadville in 1895. After leaving 
Meadville he went abroad and studied at: 
Oxford. In 1908, he took the degree of: 
M.D. from the College of Physicians, St. 
Louis. Back in his Meadville days, How 
revealed those traits of benevolence which 
later so strongly characterized him, and 
was named by the poor thereabouts as 
“Angel How”. He gave away hats, coats, 
and gloves to poor people he met on the 
street. He would mend broken fences and 
wooden sidewalks, take care of sick people, 
and nurse babies. He always dressed 
shabbily ; and friends said it was not un- 
usual for him to come home minus hat, 
coat, and collar, given away. 

Jeff Davis, for many years considered 
“King of the Hobos’, said that the in- 
ternational Itinerant Hobos would go into 
a thirty-day period of mourning for How, 
who was leader of the Brotherhood Wel- 
fare Association, another hobo organiza- 
tion. How’s grandfather left him wealth, 
which the grandson used for bettering 
conditions among hobos. He spent nothing 
on himself, and died practically of star- 
vation, so the attending physician declared. 
Mr. How left an estate estimated between 
$500,000 and $1,000,000, the bulk of which 
will be “for the sole use and benefit of 
the workers of the world, especially for 
the education of the disemployed’’. 


Progress at Westwood, Mass., 
During Mr. Muder’s Ten Years 


The annual meeting of the First Parish 
Church (Unitarian) of Westwood, Mass., 
heard reports which showed that, mate- 
rially and spiritually, the parish is in the 
most prosperous condition of its two hun- 
dred years of history. The three new 
organizations of the parish, the Clap- 
boardtrees Social Club, the Nahatan Club 
Y. P. R. U., and the Girl Scouts are all in 
flourishing condition. The Sunday-school 
reports the best year of its history, and 
the branch Alliance has had a good year. 
C. E. Reed was elected to fill a vacancy 
on the Board of Trustees and C. N. Ellis 
was made treasurer to succeed A. G. 
Bentley. 

The minister, Rev. Milton BH. Muder, 
made his annual report, and, as he is 
nearing the end of his tenth year of sery- 
ice, he gave a résumé of the activities of 
this period. During this decade he has 
received 125 persons into membership. 
Sixteen persons were received into mem- 
bership this year, and thirteen children 
were christened. About eighty per cent. 
of the present members were received dur- 
ing the ministry of the present minister. 
The Sunday-school has trebled in member- 
ship within three years. 

This 126-year-old Clapboardtrees Meet- 
ing-House was thoroughly renovated and 
redecorated within the year. The past 
year was, on the whole, the most promis- 
ing of recent times. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


mood 


Teach me your 
O patient 


STARS 
who climb each night 
the ancient sky 
EMERSON 


Southern California Alliance 
in Annual Picnic at Long Beach 


About two hundred members and friends 
of the Associate Alliance of Southern Cali- 
fornia met for their annual picnic, June 
28, in Bixby Park, Long Beach, Calif. 

Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, Pacifie Coast Uni- 
tarian representative, spoke “in lighter 
vein” of his recent visit to the Philippines. 
Dr. Tasman Carey of Australia spoke of 
the Unitarian movement in that country. 

Rey. James W. MacDonald of Santa 
Monica, Calif., concluded his remarks by 
introducing a motion to send greetings 
and best wishes for a health-restoring year 
and a safe return to Rev. E. Burdette 
Backus of J.os Angeles, Calif., whois taking 
a year’s leave of absence. This was en- 
thusiastically voted. 


The Sea Captain Who 

Sold Hoop Skirts 

(Continued from page 687) 

bought all sixty hoop skirts. He paid 
a fair price and the captain was pleased. 
He would no longer have to worry about 
rust. And the owners of the ship would 
be well paid for their cargo. 

But imagine how the captain and Mrs. 
Beebe must have laughted at a _ sight 
they saw before they sailed away from 
the Sea of Banda. It seems that the 
trader quickly sold the sixty hoop skirts 
to the Malay women, although it must 
be that he did not explain how they 
were worn by the fashionable ladies of 
America and Europe. 

Malay women of Banda wore skirts 
that were wrapped closely about them. 
So, when the lucky ones put on the new 
style hoops, they wore them outside their 
dresses. And thus arrrayed, they walked 
and danced, to the envy of their sisters 
and the delight of Captain Beebe, his 
wife, and the sailors. 

[All rights reserved] 


For Growing Needs at Scituate 


The First Parish Unitarian Church of 
Scituate, Mass., built an addition to the 
church building last winter to accommo- 
date the growing needs of the church school 
and to provide suitable quarters for meet- 
ings of the various societies, at a cost of 
nearly $7,000. At a recent adjourned parish 
meeting, it was disclosed that the church 
needs to borrow only $1,000 to make the 
final payments on the addition and to 
provide mere fixtures and furniture. The 
balance was raised almost entirely within 
the parish. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


years’ experience show 
1 () that Laymen’s League 

chapters which are rep- 

resented at their con- 
ventions almost invariably do the 
best work. The Eastern Conven- 
tion will be held at 


LENOX, MASS., SEPT. 19-21 


Arrange for delegates now so that 
they can plan ahead to avoid conflict- 
ing engagements. Send their names 
to the 


Unitarian Gaymen’s League 


SIXTEEN BwAcon STREBT, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of to-day. 
Its association with the University of 
Chicago opens to its students, in addi- 
tion to its own courses, a curriculum 
unrivaled in extent. 


The Academie Year, 1930-31 will 
begin Wednesday, October 1, 1930. 


For information address 


President SypNEy B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Tl. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Unit- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The next term begins August 18, 1930. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE Crinistian 


I iN 1 INEXPENSIVE 
aa INION VACATIONS 
For Young Men at the 
CAMPING CLUB 


$11.10 WEEKLY. 
48 Boylston Street 


Inquire at 
HUBbard 1122 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educatiorfal advantages 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurrr, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D.. 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mes. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. Lyman V. Rutvepes, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNIB M. Fitoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


‘In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. 

eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School, 

All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 

(eee. Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 
rite to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H, 


College, Gen- 
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New Hampshire Meetings 


Unitarians too individualistic, must learn 
mutualism, says William C. Crawford 


The historic South Parish Unitarian 
Church in Charlestown, N.H., was the 
scene of the summer meetings of the New 
Hampshire Unitarian Association, June 28 
and 29. 

Meetings of the New Hampshire Asso- 
ciate Alliance and of representatives of 
chapters of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
were held prior to the opening joint session. 
At the Alliance meeting, Mrs. Philip F. 
Clapp of Watertown, Mass., New England 
vice-president of the General Alliance, 
spoke on “A Vice-President’s Viewpoint”. 
A roll eall of Alliance branches showed 
very active groups throughout the State. 
The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Wesley H. Eastman of Andover, 
N.H.; vice-president, Mrs. James A. Tufts, 
Jr., of Exeter, N.H.; secretary, Miss Bliza- 
beth Christophe of Manchester,. N.H.; 
treasurer, Miss Josephine Bruorton of 
Concord, N.H. 

The laymen had as their speaker Wil- 
liam C. Crawford of Boston, Mass., who 
spoke on League and church interests. 

At the first conference session, Dr. John 
H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y., discussed 
“Some Phases of Conditions in India”, 
speaking with the authority of both first- 
hand observation and study. , 

The church service Sunday morning was 
conducted by Rev. Hubert T. Law, with 
service by Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president 
of Meadville Theological School in Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

The speaker of the afternoon was Mr. 
Crawford, who took for his subject “Our 
Unitarian Fellowship”. He spoke briefly of 
the American Unitarian Association, of 
its different departments, showing the 
value of each and the need of, and ad- 
vantage to, each church, of closer co- 
operation with the larger organization. He 
said that Unitarians are too individual- 
istic, too ‘‘stand-offish’, too afraid of hav- 
ing their personal liberty interfered with. 
Such a condition needs to be curbed if 
we are to get mutual helpfulness and 
render mutual service. 

The idea so prevalent to-day that modern 
youth is indifferent to things religious is a 
fallacy, Mr. Crawferd declared. The in- 
telligent youth of to-day has found out 
that he has been told things which are an 
insult to his intelligence, and he resents 
it, and rightfully. It is the great oppor- 
tunity and real job of the Unitarian 
Church to tell the modern youth the truth 
about things religious. Ours is the religion 
best fitted to meet the opportunity. Tear 
down the structure of untruth and build 
anew. 


Good Work at Davenport 

All departments of the First Unitarian 
Church in Davenport, Iowa, showed a 
year of good works and progress in their 
reports at the annual meeting of the 
church. Rey. Julius F. Krolfifer accepted 
the invitation of the society to remain 
for another year. 
' The following officers were chosen: 
_ Trustees, Frank Knierem, Grover von 
der Heyde, E. E. Soenke, Mrs. F. C. 
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Strohbehn, Mrs. Robert Alexander, who 
elect the president and treasurer; Ad- 
visory Committee, Mrs. Mathilde Koeh- 
ler, Mrs. H. L. Huebotter, Mrs. Charles 
Grilk, Mrs. W. F. Winecke, Mrs. C. A. 
Ficke, Miss Emma Lumsden, F. L. Smart, 
W. L. Mason, Louis Block, Dr. G. E. 
Decker; secretary, Miss Lea ©. Plath; 
financial clerk, Mrs. F. H. Perry; regis- 
trar, Mrs. F. C. Strohbehn; statistician, 
Mrs. R. H. Kuelper; historian, Mrs. F. 
L. Smart; custodians, W. L. Mason, A. 
O. Shorey, F. C. Strohbehn. 


Cape Cod Conference 
at Barnstable 
Dr. Saunderson and Mrs. Pickett speak 


The Cape Cod Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Liberal Christian Churches met 
with the Congregational Church in the 
East Precinct of Barnstable, July 7. The 
afternoon session, convening at three 
o’clock, was in charge of the Alliance 
branches. Miss Helen L. Bayley, president 
of the hostess branch, extended its wel- 
come to delegates from Brewster, Sand- 
wich, and other churches, numbering in 
all about forty. 

After the devotional service, conducted 
Ly Miss Bayley, reports of last year’s work 
were read by representatives cf each of 
the three branches, and then Miss Bayley 
presented, as the speaker of the afternoon, 
the new minister of the Barnstable church, 
Rey. Anita T. Pickett. 

Speaking on the subject “The Pursuit of 
Happiness’, Mrs. Pickett talked of Thomas 
Jefferson and the Unitarian philosophy 
which he embodied in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and of his expectation, voiced 
in 1822, that every young man then living 
would die a Unitarian. “But the Uni- 
tarians of Jefferson’s day, and their suc- 
cessors, have not shared his militant 
missionary zeal. Nor have they raised large 
families of children reared in the faith. 
So their numbers have not kept pace with 
the march of population. But they have 
built up a group of churches and accumu- 
lated a tradition which gives our vigorous 
younger generation a foundation for their 
work.” 

Mrs. Charles G. Ames, who is an honor- 
ary member of the Barnstable Alliance, 
was present at this meeting and charmed 
the delegates with a brief talk about old 
times, speaking of the “World’s Fair in 
Philadelphia”, as if the Centennial Exhi- 
ition had been yesterday, and of the days 
when William Howard Taft and his 
brother were little boys in her Sunday- 
school class. 

_ After a short intermission, a business 
session of the Conference was called to 
order by the president, James Freeman 
of Sandwich. Nominating and Resolutions 
Committees having been appointed, some 
discussion followed as to ways and means 
of extending the summer work of the Cape 
Cod churches, and a committee was ap- 
pointed, with Rev. George B. Spurr as 
chairman, to consider this matter and 
consult with American Unitarian Associa- 
tion officers in regard to plans for another 
season. The Conference then adjourned to 
the parish house, where supper was served 
by a committee of which Miss Helen L. 
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Day was chairman. After supper the Reso- 
lutions Committee presented the names of 
members of the three parishes who have 
died during the year, and it was voted 
to place these names, with fitting tribute, 
in the record. The officers were re-elected. 

In the evening the church was well 
filled for the service of worship. The devo- 
tional service was led by Rev. John 
Clarence Petrie of Memphis, Tenn. The 
address by Rey. Henry Hallam Saunder- 
son, D.D., was a scholarly and fervent 
defense of the Puritans, showing that they 
were the progressives of their time in edu- 
eajtion and culture, legislation and juris- 
prudence. By comparison with Old-World 
standards of their own day, they were 
generously broad-minded, and merciful 
eyen to those whom they considered 
dangerous. It is only by comparison with 
the customs evolved through three cen- 
turies of progress that some of their 
methods seem harsh to us. We should do 
well to emulate their zeal and industry 
and idealism. 


Join Messiah Church, St. Louis 


Rev. Lambert J. Case, for four years 
minister of the First Universalist Church 
in Galesburg, Ill., now resident in St. 
Louis, Mo., and Mrs. Case have become 
members of the Unitarian Church of the 
Messiah in that city. Mrs. Case is also 
an ordained minister and a well-known 
lecturer in the field of religious education. 
Mr. Case preached from the Church of the 
Messiah pulpit, May 18. 
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Local and Suburban Service 
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A Word of Thanks 


THE BEACON PRESS wishes to express 
its appreciation to the visitors at the Isles of 
Shoals this summer for their generous pat- 
ronage, and especially to acknowledge its 
indebtedness to Mr. Wallace Gray, who, 
serving without compensation, in a year 
when the book business is about fifty per 
cent of normal, was, through his competent 
and conscientious work, able to sell over 
double the average amount, or four times 
what we might have expected. 


W. FORBES ROBERTSON, Treasurer. 
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WE KNOW YOU KNOW 


that as soon as all generous Unitarians 
know that the contributions for minis- 
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Rubber, according to scientists, gets 
tired. So that’s why it stretches. 
—Publishers’ Syndicate. 


The bulls and bears seem to have de- 
clared an armistice in Wall Street, due to 
a searcity of lambs. 

—Atlanta Constitution. 


A typical American is one who questions 
the value of church attendance, but makes 
the children go to keep them safe in case 
he’s wrong.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Every woman should have a dress made 
at least once a year, so that her husband 
may learn what is going on in the village. 

—Clay Center (Kans.) Times. 


“My husband is merely a manufacturer 
of wastebaskets’’, sighed the woman with 
aspirations. ‘“It-seems such a prosy occupa- 
tion.” “On the contrary, there is really 
much poetry in wastebaskets”’, replied the 
unappreciated bard. 

—Watchman Hraminer. 


An Italian and a Spaniard were dis- 
cussing their native lands. Italian: “It’s 
so hot in Italy you can cook eggs on the 
sidewalk.” Spaniard: “Oh, that’s nothing. 
It’s so hot in Spain we have to feed the 
hens with cracked ice to keep them from 
laying hard-boiled eggs.’’—Exchange. 


The motorist had had an accident with 
his light car on the Brighton road. He 
limped painfully to a telephone box and 
called up the nearest garage. ‘‘Hello”, he 
said. “I’ve turned turtle. Can you do any- 
thing for me?’ “I’m afraid not’, came 
the sweet feminine reply. ‘“‘You’ve got the 
wrong number. What you want is the 
700.”’—Lutheran. 


We had a crooked bishop once, 
With geometric views; 
His texts were perpendicular, 
His sermons quite obtuse; 
And though the hymns were High Church, 
The blessed tunes were Low; 
So we had to sing them sideways 
In acute fortissimo. 
—From “Pink Furniture.” 


Two ladies stopped at a livery stable 
and asked for a gentle horse to drive. 
The liveryman brought out one, saying: 
“This horse is perfectly gentle so long as 
you don’t let the rein get under his tail.” 
Within a few hours they returned. “How 
did you get along?’ asked the liveryman. 
“Oh, we got along just fine. Had a couple 
of showers while we were out, but we 
took turns holding the parasol over the 
horse.”—Locomotive Engineers Journal. 


The motorist was lost. He didn’t know 
which way to go. Suddenly he saw an 
old man approaching. “Hi!” he shouted. 
“Do you know the way to Widdlecombe?”’ 
The old man shook his head. ‘No’, he 
said. The motorist drove on slowly, and 
when he had gone about a half mile he 
heard loud shouts behind him. He stopped 
and looked round. The old man had been 
joined by another, and they were waving 
him back. Slowly and painfully he backed 
his car down the narrow road. ‘Well?’ 
he said. “This is my mate, George’, said 
the old man. “ ’E don’t know, either.” 

—Tit-Bits, 
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ters’ pensions fell off last year the mat- 
ter will be remedied. But not unless 
you help on the work of the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society by asking your 
Church to give what it can. Pensions 
for aged ministers are as important as 
pensions for teachers and for workers 
in the large and progressive corpora- 
tions. Speak to your church officers 
about it. 


Haroitp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


bse following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A 

600 Guest Rooms with Bath and shower 

Phone, Hubbard 8600 

HOTEL LENOX 

BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service 

Fall Term, Sept. 2—Evening School, Sept. 1S 

156 STUART STREET BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
son Orders. 


COX SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


COU 
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Tn this Dumber 


Editorials . . . 684 
Correspondence 
The Taft Papers ; Asks for Clear Think- 
ing; Dignified Prayer; Create Stimulus 
of Hope; A Thoughtful Criticism 683 
Original and Selected 
A. U. A. in Shoals Conference, by Jessie 
E. Donahte . 678 
England’s Late Poet Laureate, by R. Nicol 
Cross,, M.A. . 679 
The Principles of William Howard Taft: 
Vili, The Ideals Which Guided Him, 
by Edward H. Cotton . ? 681 
A Chapel to the Memory of Jefferson * 688 
The League’s Present Purposes . 689 
New Books 
Books . . - 686 
Our Children 
Two Tales: Burdock Baskets and Old-Time 
Prickly Furniture; The Sea Captain 
Who Sold Hoop Skirts, a Frances Mar- 
garet Fox 687 
Poetry 
Dr. Hosmer’s Pilgrim Tercentenary Hymn 680 
Church Notes . . 688 
Pleasantries . " 692 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles B Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 A.M. Rev. Dan. H. Fenn will 
preach. All seats free at all services. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4, All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of Men’s Voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
organist and choirmaster. 
11 a.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Rev. 
Henry Wilder Foote, Belmont, Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, minister; Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. From June 
15 to September 21, the church will unite with 
Arlington Street Church for summer services. 
The church will re-open Sunday, September 28. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO.—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religions Hduca- 
tion. No services during July and August. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Stree€f and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. Services closed dur- 
ing the summer. Will be resumed October 5. 


PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 10.30 daylight time. 
Rey. Vincent B. Silliman will preach August 31. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 conts word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns cach 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED—Organ position, substitute or per- 
manent. Telephone ARLINGTON 0541-J. 


FOR RENT—Historie South Duxbury. Small 
family camp. Two rooms, town water, screened 
outdoor playroom, Near stores, post office, sta- 
tion, beach. C W. Ruaeexut, Box 48, South 
Duxbury, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


